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Now that the Victorian Age has become picturesque, an absurdly
sentimentalised picture of the Queen herself is becoming popular.
Out of the many scenes from her life dramatised by Mr. Housman,
only those are acted which show her in a favourable light, while
Mr. Ross Williamson's Mr. Gladstone, which presented a less
pleasing portrait, was refused a licence by the Lord Chamberlain.
The Editor of a new volume of her letters* suggests in his
Preface that Lytton Strachey inaugurated the Victorian Revival.

Up to 1921, when Lytton Strachey's Queen Victoria was pub-
lished, most people thought of Queen Victoria as a dull,
domineering woman who had ruled a prudish and hypocritical
century. . . . Lytton Strachey's conversion was the beginning of
a change. He admitted that he began his book Queen Victoria
with cynical doubts and that he ended it in a state of respect
and praise.

Lytton Strachey was fascinated by the Queen's character, but
that he ended his book in what Mr. Bolitho calls " a state of
praise ** is simply not true. He respected her directness and
simplicity, he perceived the imperious vigour of her will, but
above all he found her amusing, and his book is almost con-
sistently ironical. He did indeed suggest that she mellowed in
later life, but, when he wrote, only the first three volumes of her
Correspondence were available. When the six later volumes
appeared, he recognised that his portrait of the ageing Queen
had been too indulgent. With the years she grew increasingly
partisan and self-willed : Disraeli had most unscrupulously
encouraged her autocratic velleities ; and, moreover, her
prejudices became more obnoxious, because they remained
unchanged in a world that had changed and was changing with
unprecedented rapidity. But if our increased knowledge of
the Queen does not make her more likeable, it adds to the fasci-
nation with which we regard her formidable character. Like
Dr. Johnson, she is so intensely and invariably herself, that we
listen with interest to her slightest utterance. Mr. Bolitho,
therefore, deserves sincere gratitude for having excavated from
the Charlottenburg Archives these new letters from her so ex-
pressive and indefatigable pen. His notes are useful, but it is
regrettable that he has felt obliged to make frequent omissions.
Most of the letters are to Augusta of Prussia, some are to her
father-in-law, Frederick William IV and her husband, William I,
and a few to their son, Frederick III and his wife, the Princess

*Further Letters of Queen Victoria. Edited by Hector Bolitho.